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| Editorials 


BILL —On another page of this issue it is 
SHERMAN our sad duty to report the untimely 
death of Bill Sherman, secretary, 


New York State Canners & Freezers Association. 


Those of us in the industry, especially during the 
all too many times of over-production and low market 
prices, are wont to deplore the unhappy fate that tied 
our destiny to an industry wherein personal fortunes 
are about as sure as an evening in Vegas or a day at 
the race track. Yet few, if any, canners, freezers, and 
associates can be induced to leave the “tables” or 
“windows” willingly as long as there is a dollar left 
to make the play. The reason is quite simple. As 
attested by those who serve, or have served other in- 
dustries, and those of us who take the time to count 
our blessings, this industry very literally, is made up 
ol the finest people in the world. 


hill Sherman was the perfect example of the ac- 
curacy of that statement. He was an outstanding suc- 
cess in Association work for many reasons because he 
ha’ enough power, drive, judgment and ability for 
any two men, but chiefly because he was sympathetic 
anc understanding and expressed a keen interest in 
the problems of his fellow man. Possessed of a keen 
sey of humor and love of life, he had the happy 
fac lty of making a personal friend out of his every 
acq aintance. His success is attested by the fact that 
lrov: the time he joined the Association in 1945, 
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active membership increased from 74 to 104, associate 
membership from 61 to 175. This without ever a 
membership drive and while a number of other As- 
sociations were experiencing declines in membership. 


A resume of BIl Sherman’s contributions would fill 
many volumes. Even so, Bill would be the first to 
say, and often did so say, that credit belonged to mem- 
bers and member committees. He inherited an As- 
sociation based principally on the committee system. 
During his tour of office this was expanded and made 
more effective—as many as 125 or 135 committee meet- 
ings a year. New York was the first Association to 
change its name to include “freezers” (1952). It 
adopted uniform cost accounting, not first, but rather 
early (1951). It was the first Association to establish a 
monthly bulletin for buyers, the “Empire State Mar- 
keter” (1951), but probably more important than any 
one factor, Bill had much to do with the coordination 
of industry efforts with the agricultural research peo- 
ple at Cornell, the Geneva Experiment Station, and 
in the establishment of a two-year technical course in 
food processing at Morrisville (1945). Out of this has 
come a strong working relationship, based on a mutual 
understanding of responsibilities. The technical 
course at Morrisville supported by 23 annual scholar- 
ships from the Association and Association members, 
has been especially successful. Total number of gradu- 
ates from 1947 thru 1960 is 492. 
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FROZEN FOODS 


The Challenge of Leadership 
In The Frozen Food Industry 


LAWRENCE W. MARTIN 
Exec. Vice President 
National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers* 


Those of us who have been inti- 
mately connected with the frozen food 
industry over the past years, must 
look back with pride over the past 
fifteen or twenty years. Here is an 
industry which threatened to  over- 
whelm us at one point; which time 
and again tried to get out of hand; 
which threw at us problems at one 
time or another which seemed unsolv- 
able; and which, at all times, held the 
promise of success if we would but 
stay with it. Those of us who have 
grown with the industry know it was 
a long hard struggle to develop a 
business which today stands as_ the 
second most important form of food 
preservation. Over the last 30 years, 
frozen foods consumed by civilians in- 
creased nine-fold, reports the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In the 
past ten years, frozen foods have in- 
creased 50 percent. 

But what has happened over these 
past years is behind us; now we must 
think of what is to happen to us in 
the years ahead. We must start plan- 
ning for the months to come and the 
problems which will be inherent in 
the future. “I believe the five or ten 
years immediately ahead of us are 
going to be crucial years unless we 
plan now our method of meeting and 
solving the problems which will con- 
front our industry, and, more impor- 
tant, our individual companies. ‘Those 
of us who are to survive must have, 
and must recruit young men who have, 
five basic qualities: knowledge, imagi- 
nation, sound thinking, initiative and 
perseverence. These are the qualities 
which will insure the unqualified suc- 
cess of our industry. I submit those in 
management who actively solicit these 
traits will survive and prosper. This. 
I call, the challenge of leadership 
necessary in the frozen food industry. 
Let’s examine them. 


*Before the Southern Strawberry Packers As- 
sociation’s Annual Meeting April 10, 1961. 


KNOWLEDGE 
How can the businessman in our 
industry train himself to sound judg- 
ment and to decisive, courageous and 
persistent action in line with his find- 


ENTHUSIASTICALLY REC- 
OMMENDED—A deep thinker, 
a good speaker, and yet a better 
writer, Mr. Martin has outdone 
himself with this paper. Read 
and discover (if you have not 
already done so) that our newest 
“Executive Vice President” is a 
scholar and philosopher, and 
that he possesses literary talents 
rivaling the best know exponents 
of the art. He has a message 
for every business man.—Editor 


ings? How can be inspire that con- 
fidence and loyalty throughout his 
organization which makes his business 
a team effort rather than a shambles? 
First of all, the packer of today and of 
the future must know—he must have 
knowledge. 

There are countless people who are 
crammed with information, but totally 
lacking in knowledge. In place of 
guesses, conjectures and prejudices, 
we must substitute honest knowledge. 
The difference between knowledge 
and information, as I interpret it, is 
that knowledge is a clean cut grasp of 
all the facts you need in order to 
solve a given problem, while informa- 
tion is a conglomeration of unorgan- 
ized and unrelated facts and data. 

It was once said by a famous man in 
reply to a question of why he studied 
so hard, “When I get through, I will 
be able in nine days to measure that 
which otherwise would take me nine 
weeks.” When the frozen food packer 
of the future has gathered his facts 
and clarified his viewpoint, he will be 


able to cut through a new road to his 
objective that may turn weeks int» 
days. 


IMAGINATION 


The second essential quality to this 
challenge of leadership is imagination. 
Perhaps some of the difference between 
knowledge and information depends 
upon the constructive imagination that 
is brought to bear upon the facts, for 
facts in themselves are not important 
except as their influence is projected 
and their destiny foretold. 

The frozen food business, frankly, 
was, in its early years, the means of 
preserving fish only. It was expanded 
to fruits and vegetables where it re- 
mained as a process for these products 
only. It is within the last several years 
that the industry has expanded into 
prepared means, bakery products, spe- 
cialty items, gourmet foods, and na- 
tionality dishes, and it has come about 
through constructive imagination. 

I believe there are going to be fur- 
ther fundamental changes in our in- 
dustry which will affect us both finan- 
cially and economically. The frozen 
food leaders of the future must think, 
imagine, dream—and then work out 
the substance of their dreams. 

The characteristics of the great 
thinkers of the world have always been 
their freedom from tradition and their 
ability to give imagination free rein. 
Originality always follows  imagina- 
tion is always responsible for the great 
inventions and forward movements in 
our history. Imagination takes facts 
or materials and from countless unre- 
lated parts, combines a unit that pro- 
duces or accomplishes something new. 
Any of us can cite examples where 
imagination, which has gone headlong 
into the pursuit of new ideas, has suf- 
fered severe losses. But how much 
greater have been the losses inflicted 
by adherence to outworm methods? 

All of the eleménts that made up 
the radio in existence before the radio 
was invented. These elements were 
combined by the imagination in a 
new way to develop something as new 
and as important as the invention of 
the printing press. The same was true 
of the telephone, the automobile and 
the plate freezer. Clarence Birdseye 
had all the essentials of freezing before 
he invented his method of preserving 
food. Alaska had all of its resources 
before Seward saw, with imagination, 
the potential of that land. 

Imagination is the intangible, te 
spirit, the flame, the breath of life that 
animates common things. Nothing is 
more essential to leadership thin 
imagination. Yet, it must be con- 
trolled. It must be constructive. Ad 
it must be balanced. The leader m: st 


Continued on page 10 
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has your 
insurance 
program 
been 
equally 
well planned? 


Good insurance planning requires a background of train- devices . . . illustrate the timely and valuable phases of 


ing and experience. The right service .. . BEFORE a loss this service. 

... iS essential to the prompt and efficient adjustment Take the time, today, to ask our representative to check 
of a claim. After a loss occurs, it is too late to change your insurance coverage. 

policy amounts or conditions applicable to the claim. 54 years of specialized insurance experience in serving 
CANNERS EXCHANGE suggestions on eliminating hazards the insurance needs of the Food Processor qualifies 
. .. ON needed policy coverages . . . on practical rate CANNERS EXCHANGE to provide the best insurance pro- 
engineering . .. and on fire protective and fire detective gram for you. Write us today. No obligation, of course. 


ALL CANNERS EXCHANGE POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 


Canners Exchange 


managed by 


LANSING B. WARNER, INC. 


4210 PETERSON AVENUE, CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS 
54 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED, DEPENDABLE INSURANCE 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
LEADERSHIP 


Continued from page 8 


tread the high ground between narrow 
thinking and unchecked dreaming. 


SOUND THINKING 


Now, for the third essential quality 
of the leader of tomorrow—sound 
thinking. The balancing quality that 
must be linked with imagination and 
knowledge is sound thinking. The 
dreamer himself a castle in the air. 
The man with imagination and the 
ability to think constructively, dreams 
a castle, and then delves into the earth, 
plans a foundation able to bear the 
crushing weights above it, actually 
erects his beams and arches, and 
builds up solidly to the very pinnacle 
of the structure. 


We must cultivate the thinking 
habit and the ability to think, as much 
as we must cultivate the ground which 
produces our crops. We should not be 
carried away by the idea that in this 
period of rush and hurry, there is 
something sacred about the snap judg- 
ment of the “go-getter.” Emerson once 
said that the hardest job in the would 
is to think. Perhaps that is why some 
executives of the past chose to figure 
ten or twelve hours a day, rather than 
face a management problem and think 
it through to the point where they 
were able to solve it. I wonder how 
many people there are in this business 
who, daily, sit down alone with their 
door shut to routine and detail and 
think through some major problem 
that confronts them? How many com- 
panies are there in the frozen business 
whose policies have been decided by 
the officers and directors logically 
thinking through the situation, based 
on all the factors involved? Many, of 
course; but all? 

Some people may think that imagi- 
nation, and thinking are synonymous. 
To the contrary. I believe we have 
here three separate and distinct es- 
sentials of leadership in this industry 
—as in any other industry; knowledge, 
imagination, and thinking. ‘Too many 
in the field have looked at the prob- 
lem of declining profits as a hopeless 
one. They lacked the imagination to 
dream of a better day. Some have set 
up wrong standards and thus brought 
their company to ruin. They lacked 
knowledge. Others have  misinter- 
preted the market and have arrived at 
conclusions that have led them into 
trouble. In their case, they lacked the 
ability to think straight. 


INITIATIVE 


Now, the fourth essential of leader- 
ship is initiative. There are a sur- 
prising number of people who know 
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how their business should be organized 
and operated, but who do nothing 
about it. ‘They are intelligent thinkers 
who lack the impulse, the ambition, 
the initiative to put their ideas and 
convictions into practice. 

The frozen food industry needs more 
self-starters. It needs more _ leaders 
who are convinced they are right, and 
who are determined to see the matter 
through. There are plenty of packers 
who have thought of adding this 
charge or that charge, of dispelling 
with this service or that service, but 
they have failed to act. While some 
hesitate and question whether their 
conclusions are correct; while others 
procrastinate and wait for someone 
else to take the lead; while still others 
claim the time is not yet ripe, the true 
leader rallies his organization and sees 
the matter through. 

The president of a leading corpora- 
tion once said that the hardest task of 
his career was to get out of his over- 
alls. Evens when a person has all the 
essential qualifications for success, it 
may take great courage and initiative 
to shoulder the ‘responsibility and 
step out as the leader of the industry. 
The great losses in history have been 
in the lives of the millions whose 
powers remained dormant all through 
their lives. Remember, too, it is the 
individual who is the leader, and not 
the size of his body, or the wealth of 
purse. In all of us lies that desire of 
initiative. Awaken it. 


HARD WORK 


This now brings me to the fifth and 
final quality essential to leadership, 
and this is—hard work; sheer appli- 
cation; resoluteness; perseverance; you 
name it. There has never been an 
army where the soldiers did not pic- 
ture the officers as enjoying great ease 
and luxury. But the great military 
leaders like Caesar, Napoleon, Grant, 
Pershing, and Eisenhower were tire- 
less workers. ‘They had almost un- 
breakable health and will power. 
They had bulldog tenaciousness. At 
all hours they attended to their prob- 
lems. They outdid other men in leader- 
ship, just as a factory that runs longer 
and faster will outproduce the plant 
that slows down or runs intermittently. 

All the success stories in our coun- 
try have as one basic requirement, the 
drive of the individual to work hard. 
All of you know many such stories 
which each of you can recall, but let 
me quote, quickly, just three. 

Once there was a green farmer boy 
who decided he would rather stand 
behind a counter than behind a plow. 
He seemed so obviously lacking in 
sales ability, that, for a time, no mer- 
chant would hire him. He failed in 
his first position, and in his second, 


his salary was eventually reduced. He 
even admitted he was a misfit—but he 
continued to stick it out. Finally, he 
opened his own store. Out of his first 
five stores, three failed. But he per- 
sisted and worked hard. And _ that 
green farmer boy, Frank W. Wool- 
worth, eventually became the greatest 
retail merchant in the world, estab- 
lishing a store in every town of 8,000 
or more population. 

There was another lad who worked 
as a clerk in a grocery store 16 hours 
a day, and then studied mathematics 
in his odd moments. He became in- 
terested in the local plant whose em- 
ployees traded at his store. He began 
to study the operation of that plant 
and of the entire industry, finally 
seeking a position in the plant. At 
night he studied mathematics and 
engineering. He did not despair, nor 
could he be diverted. He kept the 
pressure on for seven years. And that 
boy, Charles Schwab, mastered the 
steel industry and became one of the 
great industrial leaders in this country. 

‘There was a third young man who 
worked and waited eight years to sell 
his new and weird contraption. Fin- 
ally, he managed to sell one. A reaper. 
And Cyrus MacCormick began his 
revolution of the agricultural in- 
dustry. 

In these three cases, Gentlemen, as 
in hundreds more like them, hard 
work, perseverance, __stick-to-it-ness, 
whatever you want to call it, was the 
deciding factor that assured fame and 
success. In every case, it is the individ- 
ual who displays these five qualities of 
success—knowledge, imagination, 
sound thinking, initiative, and perse- 
verance—who will succeed. These are 
the qualities of success; the qualities of 
leadership. 


Leadership in the frozen food in- 
dustry, as I have tried to picture it, 
is offering countless positions of vary- 
ing opportunity to“anyone and every- 
one who will search diligently the 
highest pinnacle. There must be men 
of strength who will seek out these 
positions. There must be men who 
will embrace these five essential quali- 
ties of leadership and use them '0 
push this frozen food industry ‘0 
greater things. And we, the present 
holders of the industry, who have 
fought so long and hard to build whit 
we have today, must equally seck 
these men out and bring them ino 
our businesses. For through them, te 
frozen food industry will strengthen 
its position, and then grow to even 
greater heights than we imagine. 

If we are not doing this today; if 
we do not start to actively recruit 
such executive talent, then I shudd:r 
to think of the future of our industry. 

Thank you. 
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THE FINEST 
CONTAINERS 
AND SERVICE 
COME FROM 
CANCO! 


Canco service starts long before production. Canco oper- 
ates the world’s largest food research laboratory and has 
unmatched experience in canned food product formula- 
ition. Its Technical Service people are ready to act as your 
consultants on the proper use and formulation of raw 
materials, canning methods and equipment, quality con- 
‘rol, or any problem relating to the canning procedure. 


Canco’s can-handling and plant layout engineers are 
ivailable for assistance. They are experts in increasing 
‘peed and efficiency within your plants. 


A staff of professional home economists is available to 
elp you develop new products, evaluate proposed or 
xisting products and to develop recipes. 


The aim of Canco service is to produce containers that 
romise you better packaging, fewer production stoppages, 
»wer packing costs. That means a better product... more 
‘ofits for you! 
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AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


VISIT 


CANCO'S BOOTH 


AT THE 


IFT CONVENTION 


Picea 'S a fallout Shelter, approxi- 

aaiaanen Square feet, fully equipped 

Semergencyrequirements 
amily for a two-week Period, 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Pennsylvania Workshop 
Draws High Praise 


The 8th Annual Pennsylvania Can- 
ners Workshop, held at Allenberry 
‘Lodge, Boiling Springs, Pennsylvania, 
April 13 and 14, drew complimentary 
remarks from those in attendance. The 
very attendance itself of upwards of 
130 out of some 36 or 37 member 
firms, gives evidence itself of the high 
regard in which these workshops are 
held. There were, of course, 2 number 
of machinery and supply folks there, 
but from the writer’s observation, not 
exceeding 25 to 30 percent of the 
total. Some canning firms had as many 
as 10 to 12 production men on hand. 

The very appearance of American 
Can’s Roger Deas on the program is 
in itself a guarantee of the success of 
any program of this kind. In addition 
Roger had the help of the very excel- 
lent film “Production 5118” to hammer 
home the importance of maintaining 
good employee relations. In this area 
the speaker stressed the importance of 
good communications, all of which 
leads up to “Do unto others what you 
would have them do unto you.” 

President Jack Grey reported on As- 
sociation activities. James F. Crotty 
of National Can Corporation, brought 
the production men up to date on 
some of the newer developments in can 
making, and the problems that might 
be expected. Gerald Bee of National 
Canners Association, Washington Lab- 
oratory, stressed the importance of 
good retort operation. Most of the 
difficulties in that area, he pointed out, 
stem from improper venting, faulty 


thermometers, and just plain under- 
processing. In an NCA survey con- 
ducted these past several years, it was 
found that a very high percentage of 
canners, large and small, are following 
one or more faulty procedures. He 
urged his audience to get a personal 
copy of NCA’s Bulletin 32-L, which 
outlines the proper procedures. 

Wirt S. Winebrenner moderated a 
panel discussion dealing with the ef- 
fects of container appearance on sales. 
Jack Goldberg of Yorktown Wholesale 
Grocery Company, provided the buy- 
er’s viewpoint, and John Healey of 
Lang & Healy, Inc., the broker’s point 
of view. 

On the second day, Nils Hansen of 
Continental Can Company, discussed 
multiple packaging.. Frank Magee of 
Ballinger-Messerole Company, ex- 
plained how best to plan for and 
utilize warehouse space. 

Dr. Amihud Kramer of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, and Judson J. Lander 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., ex- 
plained in detail how to best solve 
inventory control problems and main- 
tain optimum inventory levels. 

Following lunch on the second day, 
Milan D. Smith, executive vice presi- 
dent elect of the National Canners <As- 
sociation, gave these production men 
a birds-eye view of how they do it in 
Soviet Russia. Mr. Smith’s talk was 
illustrated with the interesting color 
film taken in food plants during his 
tour of the processing industry there 
last summer. 


Bill Sherman Dies 


William H. (Bill) Sherman, 47, exec- 
utive secretary, New York State Can- 
ners & Freezers Association, passed 
away Friday evening, April 14, 196] 
at Genesee Hospital, Rochester, after 
a short illness. 

Bill, a graduate of the Class of 
1936 of Cornell University, was for 
eight years a teacher of Vocational 
Agriculture in Fillmore and Albion 
High Schools. He joined the Associa- 
tion as Labor Consultant in 1945 and 
in 1947 became Executive Secretary. 
His life was one of great activity in 
both the Association and in his own 
community. He was president of 
AGFU; past president and director of 
the Ag College Council at Cornell; past 
president and director of Cornell Ag 
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Alumni Association; director of Cor- 
nell Alumni Association; past  presi- 
dent of National Association of State 
and Regional Secretaries; served on 
the Governor’s Council on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor; served as sec- 
retary-treasurer of New York State 
Agricultural Businessmen’s Council; 
secretary-treasurer of New York State 
Federation of Growers & Processors: 
treasurer of New York State Cherry 
Week; etc. 

In his home town he was past presi- 
dent of Lions Club; member of the 
Village Zoning Board; member of In- 
dustrial Development Committee; 
member of the Victor School Board, 
Victor Fire Department and trustee of 
the Methodist Church. 
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WILLIAM H. SHERMAN 


He is survived by his wife, Ellen; 
three daughters, Carole, Judith and 
Janet; his sister, Mrs. Walter Steve of 
Rochester; and a brother, Milton of 
Miami, Florida. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday 
afternoon, April 18, at the Victor 
Methodist Church, Victor. The little 
church, which seats approximately 
250, was far from adequate to handle 
those on hand to pay their last re- 
spects. Association members, friends, 
and associates from far and wide, 
crowded the little edifice and “trav- 
elled the last mile” to the cemetery in 
fitting tribute to his memory. Among 
the honorary pallbearers were Associa- 
tion President Mike Regan; NCA 
President Jack Hemingway; Pennsyl- 
vania Canners Association President 
Jack Grey, and Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation Secretary Jack Rue and a 
number of past presidents of the N. Y. 
Association. 

In lieu of flowers, contributions may 
be made to the Leukemia Fund, c/o olf 
the University of Rochester, Rochester, 
New York, or a fund being established 
for the education of Bill's three 
daughters. For those wishing to con- 
tribute to this latter fund, contribu- 
tions may be sent to the William H. 
Sherman Fund, ¢/o Donald H. Burgan, 
Assistant Vice President, Lincoln 
Rochester ‘Trust Company, Rochester 
3, New York. 

Only last week (April 7), President 
Regan had announced the decision o! 
the Association Board, appointing O. 
B. Price to the position of temporary 
Secretary beginning April 10. Retired 
in September 1960 from the New Yori 
Central Railroad after 34 years o! 
service as manager of agricultura! 
sales and agricultural public relations. 
“OB” possesses many of the qualific:- 
tions and contacts necessary for this 
temporary assignment. He was M.. 
Sherman's No. | choice. It may be a 
sumed, however, that the energies of ) 
younger man will be required to fil: 
the position on a permanent basis. 
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LANGSENKAMP .... providing new and 


better ways to solve your food processing problems 


rotating action of 
new rotary coil 
prevents burn-on 
... provides 
uniform heat! 


The Rotary Cor. Hot-BrREAK and COOKING 
Unit shown here handles 20 tons of tomatoes 
an hour, quickly reaches desired temperature, 
and maintains it with no burn-on. 

A Rotary Coil in one of your present tanks, or 
in a new tank, will at least double that unit’s 
capacity ... give faster, more uniform heat, and 
save fuel and steam. 

Take advantage of these and other savings 
. .. write for full details, specifications and prices. 


Combine Peas and Lima Beans 


with the Scott Improved Pea and Bean Combine 


Tireshes tender peas and limas thoroughly, 
© «nly with only one operator. The high capacity 
ar. drastic labor reduction enables this Combine 
to oay for itself in a short time from the reduc- 
t\ ) of labor alone. The same acreage can be 

h dled faster with less equipment. This new 
€ jbine does not cost — it pays! 


The new Scott Hydraulic, Bulk 
Handling Dump Hopper com- 
pletes the dumping cycle in less 
than 2 minutes. The large capac- 
ity (1400 to 1800 Ibs. peas) elim- 
inates the need for trucks entering 
the field in most cases. 


Larger hoppers are available for 
sweet corn and other products. 


THE 


COMPANY 1224 KINNEAR ROAD, COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
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AGRICULTURE 


Vegetables for Processing 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTED 
ACREAGE 
APRIL 1, 1961 


SUMMARY.—Prospective planted 
acreage of seven principal vegetable 
crops for commercial processing this 
year is 9 percent more than a year ago 
but 2 percent below average, according 
to the U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board. 
All crops except spinach for which in- 
tended 1961 acreage is now available 
show acreage increases. Crops with 
more acreage than last year are: lima 
beans, 12 percent; snap beans, 7 per- 
cent; cabbage for kraut (contract only), 
6 percent; sweet corn, 9 percent; green 
peas, 13 percent; and tomatoes, 7 per- 
cent. Prospective spinach acreage is 
down 4 percent. Intended acreage of 
all crops except peas and tomatoes are 
above average. Prospective 1961 acre- 
age estimates are based on_ reports 
from processors prior to planting time 
and are intentions only. Acreage ac- 
tually planted may vary because of 
weather or changes in processors’ 
plans. 


PROSPECTIVE ACREAGE 
VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING 


Average Prosp. 
Crop 1950-59 1960 1961 
Lima beans 103,080 95,500 106,980 
Snap beans 147,570 181,950 194,600 
Cabbage (kraut) 8,890 8,970 9,500 
Sweet corn 456,230 430,450 470,400 
Green peas 449,320 350,570 394,610 
Spinach 9,010 10,200 9,800 
Tomatoes 339,770 280,800 301,400 
Total 1,513,870 1,358,440 1,487,290 


GREEN LIMA BEANS.—A 12 per- 
cent increase in acreage of green lima 
beans planted for processing is in 
prospect for 1961. According to re- 
ports from processors, 106,980 acres are 
intended this season compared with 
95,500 acres planted in 1960 and an 
average of 103,080 acres. Sharp  in- 
creases in planted acreage this year 
over last are reported in Washington, 
Michigan and California. With nor- 
mal abandonment and average yields, 
the 1961 crop will total approximately 
98,000 tons, 4 percent less than last 
year but 4 percent more than average. 
Of the total acreage to be planted this 
season, 73,150 acres are intended for 
freezing and 33,830 acres for canning. 
Prospective acreage to be utilized for 
canning is up 6 percent from a year 
ago. Acreage of Fordhooks for freez- 
ing is up 16 percent while acreage of 
baby limas for freezing is up 15 
percent. 


SNAP BEANS.—Present indications 
are that 194,600 acres of snap beans 
will be planted for processing in 1961. 
This will be 7 percent more than the 
181,950 acres planted in 1960 and 32 
percent more than average. Intended 
acreage for both freezing and canning 
is up this year over last—freezing 17 
percent and canning 3 percent. As- 
suming normal abandonment of acre- 
age and average 1954-59 yields, the 
crop this year will total approximately 
426,000 tons. Production last season 
totaled 410,400 tons and average pro- 
duction is 318,300 tons. 


CABBAGE FOR FRAUT.—Based 
on reported intentions of kraut pack- 
ers, the acreage to be planted in 1961 
is expected to total 9,500 acres, 6 per- 
cent more than last year and 7 percent 
above average. ‘The estimated acreage 
includes acreage to be grown by pack- 
ers and contracted with growers as 
well as an equivalent acreage of cab- 
bage to be purchased under tonnage 
contracts. Acreage contracted this year 
accounts for a little over a third of 
the total equivalent contracted acre- 
age. Processors plan to obtain 93,300 
tons under tonnage contracts, only 
slightly more than was purchased 
under such an arrangement last year. 
No information is available at this 
time on kraut packers plan for open- 
market purchases from the 1961 crop. 
Open-market purchases accounted for 
37 percent of the total kraut produc- 
tion last season. 


SWEET CORN.—Processors report 
an intended 470,400 acres of sweet 
corn to be planted for processing in 
1961. This is an increase of 39, 950 
acres or 9 percent over the acreage 
planted last year. Average 1950-59 
acreage of sweet corn for processing 
was 456,230 acres. Nearly all pro- 
ducing States indicated an increase in 
prospect this season over last.  As- 
suming a normal acreage abandon- 
ment rate and average yields in 1961. 
a crop totaling approximately 1,450,- 
000 tons is in prospect. If realized, 
this will be 4 percent larger than the 
1960 crop and also 4 percent more 
than average. 


Acreage to be utilized by freezer 
this season is up 19 percent from 
year ago and is 43 percent above ave 
age. Acreage intended for the produc 
tion of canned corn is reportedly 7 
percent more than a year ago but 4 
percent less than average. 


CONSUMERS LIKE PEAS SWEET 


Canned peas are likely to be sweeter, 
because University of Wisconsin re- 
search has shown that’s the way people 
like them best. 

Many Wisconsin canners have started 
putting more sugar in the canning 
brine—around 7.5 to 8.7 per cent. In 
the past, canners have used between 
1.6 and 5.3 per cent sugar in peas. 

The research which led to the change 
was conducted by K. G. Weckel, Bruce 
Strong, and W. D. Mathias with a 
panel of families in Madison. Similar 
tests were conducted with a panel of 
families located throughout the Mid- 
west. 

Each family got several cans of peas, 
two at a time, which the various family 


members compared for taste and ap- » 


pearance. The only difference between 
the two cans was in the amount of 
sugar used. 

There was a definite preference for 
the highest rates of sugar used in the 
pea tests, the research workers report. 
This was between 7.3 and 8.7 per cent 
sugar in the brine—or 120 pounds per 
each 150 gallons. This preference held 
for both the Madison and Midwest 
panels. 

As for attractiveness, both panels 
preferred the peas canned with a little 
less than the highest amount of sugar, 
but still considerably higher than what 
had normally been used. Colorimeter 
values also showed that the heaviest 
rate of sugar addition caused a slight 
decrease in brightness of the peas. 

A similar consumer preference test 
is being conducted on added levels of 
sugar in cream style corn, 


Western Idaho Potato Growers, Inc. 
of Caldwell, have leased the Nampa 
ice plant of Pacific Fruit Express (o 
process potatoes. The physical prop- 
erties of the leased facilities provi le 
about 30,000 square feet of space for 
operating. In addition an adjoining 
lot will provide space to house offi 's 
and 20,000 square feet for a receivig 
yarehouse and storage, enough for a 
minimum of 100,000 bags of potato s. 
The facilities are designed to produce 
25 million pounds of French fries 
yearly, and in addition will make froz n 
hash browns as a by-product. ‘The new 
facility is expected to be in operation 
this coming summer. 
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PAULSON 
Bean 


PICKER 


$5825.00 


Standard Picker 
F.O.B. 
Clear Lake, Wis. 


PRICE BROS. 


LITHOGRAPH CO., N. J. 


A machine of rugged construction built 
with simplicity and at a price that a farmer 
with a minimum amount of acreage can 
afford yet a machine that can handle the 
biggest job for the large processor. Has 
an enviable record for low maintenance 
costs, efficient operation throughout the 
United States, Canada and Australia. 


Mobile 

* All Friction Drive 

* Trouble-Free Picking Reels 
% Adjustable Discharge 

% Economical Conveyor System 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized % Independent Power Supply 
and Whole Kernel Corns: a 
anufactured By 


4USKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, Paulson Bro s. Indus _ Ine. 


MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, U. S. DISTRIBUTORS 
F. Hamachek Mach. Co., Kewaunee, Wis.—Phone 39 or 19 © 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. Scott Viner Co., Columbus 8, Ohio—Phone HU 8-0641 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR 


Chisholm Sales G Eng. Co., Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada— 
Phone EL 4-2851 


THE UNITED COMPANY CD FOREIGN DISTRIBUTOR 


WESTMINSTER MD FMC International, San Jose, Calif.—Phone CY 4-8124 
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IN THE NEWS 


ASSOCIATION FORMED TO 
PROMOTE BOIL-IN-BAG 
PRODUCTS 


Modern Foods Council with head- 
quarters at 333 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois, has been formed to 
promote broader use of boil-in-bag 
products. An intensive publicity and 
product promotion program to both 
the consumer and institutional markets 
is planned. 

According to George M. Otto, execu- 
tive director, the program will use all 
available media, and will emphasize 
the basic themes of quality, nutrition, 
speed and convenience, versatility and 
economy. The aim, he said, is to cre- 
ate a consumer awareness of, and de- 
mand for all cooked-in-pouch foods, 
without reference to brand or com- 
pany name. It is specifically geared to 
compliment the publicity and promo- 
tional efforts of each member company. 


, HUNGERFORD INSTALLS 
NEW BEAN LINES 


The Hungerford Packing Company, 
Hungerford, Pennsylvania, is installing 
the latest design equipment for the 
preparation and processing of all kinds 
of snap beans. Some of the present 
equipment is being realigned to pro- 
vide for one of the most up-to-date 
and efficient bean processing plants in 
the Nation, President William A. Free. 
Sr. reports. 

Included the installation are 
automatic vibrating feeders by Link 
Belt, fabricated by A. K. Robins & 
Company, which will feed the battery 
of Chisholm-Ryder bean snippers, 
cluster breakers and cleaners, and the 
new bank of Food Machinery whole 
bean graders. The beans will be double 
graded by first being graded for sieve 
sizes while whole, and in the case of 
cut’ beans, will again be graded 
through FMC cut bean graders to in- 
sure proper sieve sizes. 

New Urschel bean slicing equipment 
is being added to the French. style 
bean line and additional Urschel 
cutters are being added to the cut 
bean lines. Additional blanchers, 
washers, and food pumps are being 
provided. Corning Glass pipe lines 
of Pyrex will convey the beans from 
preparation to filling departments. 
Additional Berlin-Chapman retorts, 
equipped with the latest Taylor con- 
trols, are being installed to care for 
full scale No. 10 production. 

The planned production of green, 
wax, and French style beans has been 
contracted for from selected growers, 
supplementing quality control over 
the entire operation from growing to 
shipping. Harvesting will be done 
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with a_ battery of Chisholm-Ryder 
mechanical bean harvesters. 

Mr. Free stated that with this new 
installation of lines to provide all 
consumer sizes and No. 10  institu- 
tional sizes, Hungerford will be in a 
unique competitive position in the 
country. The company numbers among 
its customers many of the best quality 
distributors, chains, and supermarkets 
in the East. Bean production will 
start early in June and continue 
through September. All popular can 
sizes and styles will be packed under 
“York County Dutch” and “Nu-Pak” 
company brands, and for private label 
customers. 


_KRAUT ROUND DOG 
WORLD SERIES CONTEST 
The imaginative enthusiastic 

Bill Moore, secretary, National Kraut 

Packers Association, issued last week’s 

“Kraut Letter” in the form of a five- 

page entry blank for a “World Series 

Contest for International Kraut Round 

Dog Week,” scheduled for June 8-17 

1961. Twenty-seven different ways 

of increasing the sale of kraut are 

listed, each of which earn a_ given 
number of points. Examples: A con- 
testant can earn 1,000 points by ad- 
vising 100 percent of his brokers of 
the details and opportunities for profit 
by kraut round dog in the Inter- 
national Kraut Round Dog week pro- 

motion June 8-17. He can earn 10,- 

000 points if he arranges to have kraut 

round dog depicted on the label of a 

consumer size container. 

The entire contest, advises Mr. 
Moore, will be conducted on the honor 
system, and his kraut canners need 
only check the appropriate box to 
earn a given number of points. 

Prizes will be given out at the July 
13 Annual Meeting of National Kraut 
Packers Association at Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio. First 
prize is two tickets to the 1961 World 
Series Baseball Games, the second 
prize is a trophy, the third prize a 
year’s supply of franks. Honorary 
mentions will receive certificates as 
“Charter Members of Royal Order of 
Kraut Round Doggers.” ‘The biggest 
prize, however,” says Mr. Moore, “is 
increased profits for your firm.” 


e 

Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation 
(Lancaster, Ohio), has announced the 
removal of its Cincinnati package di- 
vision display and sales office from the 
Inquirer Building to new, larger, and 
more modern quarters at 1501 Madi- 
son Road, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. L. S. 
McAllister is district sales manager in 
charge of the Cincinnati territory, and 
is assisted by C. J. Donnelly and D. E. 
Shane. 


13 NUTRITION FELLOWSHIPS (/ 
ESTABLISHED BY 
FOOD INDUSTRY 


A critical shortage of trained nutri- 
tionists and food technologists in the 
underdeveloped countries is being at- 
tacked through a $78,000) grant by 
seven major food processors of the 
United States. The grant will bring 
thirteen foreign students to study at 
Columbia University’s Institute of Nu- 
trition Sciences, President Grayson 
Kirk of the University has announced. 


Dr. Kirk disclosed that the students, 
specially qualified and selected for the 
project, will be enrolled in Columbia's 
recently established Institute of Nutri- 
tion Sciences under a system of fellow- 
ships set up by the seven firms. The 
program is designed to train leaders 
who, on return to their homelands, 
can train others and develop effective 
public health and nutrition programs 
in the underdeveloped areas, with par- 
ticular emphasis on those countries in 
which malnutrition is a_ significant 
problem. 

“In this manner,” said Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, Jr., director of the Institute, 
“the serious shortage of trained per- 
sonnel in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries can be eased, and eventually cor- 
rected.” 


The grant announced April 3 was 
the outgrowth of a proposal by H. J. 
Heinz II, chairman of the board of 
the H. J. Heinz Company of Pitts- 
burgh. The fellowships, valued at 
$6,000, pay not only for tuition but 
also for transportation and living ex- 
penses for one year. 

Companies agreeing to co-sponsor 
and underwrite the program are: The 
Borden Company, 3 fellowships: 
Campbell Soup Company, | fellow- 
ship; Corn Products Company, 3 fel- 
lowships; General Food Corporation, 
[ fellowship; General Mills, Inc., | 
fellowship; H. J. Heinz Company, 3 
fellowships; The Pillsbury Company, 
1 fellowship. Each of the fellowships 
will be identified by the name of the 
sponsoring company. 

The program is designed to give 
advanced students understanding 
of food supplies, food technology, 
human nutritional requirements, the 
nature of deficiency diseases, nutrition 
in preventive medicine, and the prob- 
lems involved in changing the food 
habits of large groups of people. 


The course of study covers one aca- 
demic year, beginning in September. 
Although preference is given to physi- 
cians, the minimum requirements for 
admission are a B.S. degree, with on 
interest in public health. Twenty-one 
students are enrolled and at work in 
the Institute of Nutrition Sciences. 
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APRIL 25-26, 1961—JOINT SALES CON- 
FERENCE FOR MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA, AND TRI-STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 
Cherry Hill Inn, Haddonfield, N. J. 

APRIL 29-MAY 6, 
BABY WEEK. 


1961—NATIONAL 


MAY 1, 1961—skcoNnD ANNUAL SYMPO- 
stum, Johns Hopkins University, Maryland 
Water Pollution Control Commission, 
Johns Hopkins University Campus, Balti- 
more, Md, 


MAY 2-4, 1961—INDIANA INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE CONFERENCE, Purdue University, 
Purdue Memorial enter, Lafayette, Ind. 


MAY 7-10, 1961—SUPERMARKET INSTI 


tute, 24th Annual Convention, Chicago, - 


Ill. 


MAY 7-11, 1861—.INSTITUTE OF FOOD 
TECHNOLOGISTS, 21st Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, New York, N. Y. 

MAY 17-27, 
WEEK. 


MAY 23-25, 1961—GLAsS CONTAINER 
MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, Annual Mem- 
bership Meeting, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


1961—NATIONAL PICKLE 


JUNE 1-3, 1961—NEW ENGLAND WHOLE- 
SALE FOOD DISTRIBUTORS ASSOCIATION, 86th 
\nnual Convention, Poland Springs House, 
Poland Springs, Maine. 


JUNE 11-12, 1961—MIcHIGAN CANNERS 
& FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
Whitcomb Hotel, St. Joseph, Mich. 

JUNE 17-23, 1961—AssSOcIATION OF FOOD 
AND DRUG OFFICIALS OF THE U. s., 65th An- 


nual National Conference, Hotel May- 
flower, Washington, D. C. 
JUNE 18-20, 1961-—-NATIONAL Foop 


BROKERS ASSOCIATION, 2nd Food Brokers 
Management Conference, St. Francis & 
Sir Francis Drake Hotels, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

JUNE 18-22, 1961—NATIONAL assocIA- 
TION OF RETAIL GROCERS OF THE U. S.. 


62nd Annual Convention, Convention Hall. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


JUNE 21-24, 1961—pRocESsED APPLES 
INstivute, 10th Annual Meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

JULY 13, 1961—NATIONAL KRAUT PACK- 
ERS \ssocrIATION, Catawba Cliffs Beach 
Club. Port Clinton, Ohio. 

PTEMBER 23-25, 1961—FirstT NaA- 
TION \L ~CGULINARY ARTS EXPOSITION, 
ntion Hall, Miami Beach, Fla. 


O SOBER 19-21, 1961—FLoRIDA CAN- 


Association, 30th Annual Conven- 
tio. Diplomat Hotel, Hollywood-by-the- 
Sea, 


EMBER 7-10, 1961-—PACKAGING MA- 
CHIN) MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, An- 
nui Conference, Workshop and PMMI 


Pac) ‘cing Show, Cobo Hall, Detroit, Mich. 
‘NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961 — MICHIGAN 
= ‘nS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 


Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
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Conventions and Schools 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1961—PENNsYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 47th Annual 
Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, Pa. 


DECEMBER 5-8, 1961—-NEW YORK STATE 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 76th An- 


nual Convention, Hotel Concord, Kiamesha 
Lake, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-20, 1962—NATIONAL PRE- 
SERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Meeting, 
Galt Ocean Mile Hotel, Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fla. 


Hamachek 
8-inch Boot 
Pea Conveyor 


Hamachek-engineered chaff and threshed vine conveyors 
will also reduce labor by eliminating practically all station 
clean-up. 


Established 1880 


ANSWER: Reduced labor costs and improved quality 


due to faster mechanical handling of peas. When it is not 
necessary to separately collect the product from each viner 
or pair of viners, Hamachek can furnish viner station con- 
veyor systems to convey, clean, and collect all peas and 
beans at a central point without manual handling. 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


_ PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS | 


JANUARY 21-24, 1962-—Nca-cm&sa, An- 
nual Convention, Americana Hotel, Bal 


Harbour, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 24-27, 1962—associATION OF 
INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual Meet- 
ing, Royal Orleans Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


FEBRUARY 11-13, 1962—cANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Convention, Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., 
Canada. 


MARCH 4-7, 1962—NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 21st An- 


nual Convention, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ml. 


QUESTION: 
What's 
In 
It. 

For 
You? 


WRITE TODAY 
for detailed 
information 


and prices. 
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Morris April, president of Morris 
April Brothers, Bridgeton, New Jersey, 
packers of cranberries and other prod- 
ucts, has reentered Episcopal Hospital 
in Philadelphia for additional surgery. 
Mr. April was operated on for the 
removal of kidney stones last Decem- 
ber. 


William Underwood Company 
(Watertown, Mass.) is entering the 
fancy foods field with canned deviled 
ham, patefoie as sandwich, hor d’oerves 
ae and canape spreads and a New Eng- 
land style clam chowder under the 
“Sir William” label. Products to be 
introduced later will be chicken a la 
king and select cuts of boned chicken. 


Vita Food Products, Inc. (New York 
City) is privately placing an issue of 
$2 million in debentures due May 1, 
1976, to provide working capital for 
an expansion program which includes 
the streamlining of the company’s 
present plant facilities and the con- 
struction of three new modern food 
processing plants in Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Newark, New Jersey. 
The company now operates plants in 
New York City, Brooklyn, New York, 
Philadelphia, Chestertown, Maryland, 
Chicago, and Newark, New Jersey, 
and employs over 1200 people. The 
company’s production consists of over 
300 items and include a complete line 
of herring packed in jars, a wide vari- 
ety of pickled and smoked fish, Gefilte 
fish, cariar, olives, maraschino cherries, 
pickles, salads, condiments, and spe- 
cialty soups. 


Minute Maid Corporation—John 
St. John has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Minute 
Maid International Division of the 
Coca Cola Export Corporation. Mr. 
St. John joined Minute Maid as an 
accountant in 1949, was made head of 
the Accounting Department two years 
later, became assistant controller in 
1952, and controller in 1957. His 
headquarters will be in New York. 


Rogers Brothers Company, Idaho 
breeders of corn, peas and bean seeds 
for the food processing industry, have 
moved into new general offices at 
3100 Rollandet Avenue in Idaho Falls, 
Idaho. 


Glass Container Manufacturers In- 
stitute will hold its Annual Member- 
ship Meeting at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, 
May 23 thru 25. Committee meetings 
and conferences will be held on the 
first day of the meeting with general 
sessions on the second and third days. 
GCML is an association of 62 manu- 
facturers of glass containers, metal and 
molded closures, and supply com- 
panies. 

Rosen Brokerage Company—As a 
result of the recent untimely death 
of Earl Rosen, Sr., senior partner, the 
following changés have been made in 
the Rosen organization. Marvin Mar- 
Jault becomes sales supervisor of the 
retail sales and merchandising force. 
Ronald Hamiltion has joined the 
company’s retail sales force. Donald 
L. Morris, previously sales supervisor, 
will now devote his entire time at the 
wholesale and promotional level on 
advertised brands, including frozen 
foods. Harry Biermann, recently in 
charge of the St. Louis market with a 
nationally advertised brand, has joined 
Rosen and will be in charge of the 
Candy Department and kindred itmes. 
Earl Rosen, Jr. will devote: his entire 
time to private label and canned pro- 
ducts at the wholesale level. The op- 
eration of the business will continue 
under the direction of the remaining 
four partners: Gilbert A. Rosenthal, 
Thomas L. Rosen, Sidney S. Marx, and 
Fred J. Weidenkeller. 


New England Wholesale Food Dis- 
tributors Association will hold its 86th 
Annual Convention at Poland Springs 
House, Poland Springs, Maine, June 
1, 2 and 3. The group is one of the 
oldest food associations in the United 
States. The three-day meeting will be 
attended by canners, manufacturers 
representatives, brokers, and the 
wholesale food trade from all sections 
of New England. The Convention 
follows the usual pattern of business 


and educational meetings, exhibits, 
and entertainment features. 
Ball Brothers Company, Muncie, 


Indiana, has appointed ‘Tom B. Jarvis 
sales representative for the Commer- 
cial Container Division with head- 
quarters in the company’s offices in 
Chicago. 


Food Machinery & Chemical Cor- 
poration has purchased the U.S. Naval 
Ordance Plant at South Charleston, 
West Virginia, for $4,320,000. A chem- 
ical plant will be built on the site. 


Seed Research Specialists (Modesto, 
Calif.) have appointed Hans J. Fremy 
of Voorburg, The Hague, Holland, 
European representative, who will 
cover the entire Continent from his 
Voorburg headquarters to assist agri- 
culturists with their seed requirements. 
He will provide on-the-spot representa- 
tion necessitated by Europe's increased 
agricultural developments and the 
growing demand for the company’s 
seeds. Mr. Fremy will visit California 
in the near future for a tour of SRS 
facilities and trial grounds. His itiner- 
ary will also include visits to agricul- 
tural colleges and experimental sta- 
tions on the West Coast. 


Scientific Chemicals, Inc.— The name 
of the Scientific Oil Compounding 
Company of Chicago has been changed 
to Scientific Chemicals, Inc. to more 
nearly describe the company’s services 
as a consulting laboratory and manu- 
facturer-formulator of fungicides, bac- 
teriacides, and specialty chemicals, as 
well as vegetable oil products and pro- 
tective coatings. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass—Lamar D. Roy, 
Jr. has been appointed district sales 
manager in Louisville, Kentucky, for 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company. For the past 
18 years Mr. Roy has been sales man- 
ager for the Girdler Process Equip- 


ment Division of Chemetron Com- 
pany. 
Crompton & Knowles Packaging 


Corporation has appointed William F. 
Dent to the position of regional sales 
manager with headquarters at the | 
Bellwood, Illinois plant, where he will | 
be responsible for national sale a 
the Redington Division, and salcs of 
the Wrap-King Division in the (en- | 
tral, South Central, and Western dis- 
trict territories, reporting to Leouard 
D. Kniffin, Jr., vice president sale 

Lord Baltimore Press, manufaciurel 
of folding cartons, has opened a New 
England office at 6 Wood Steet, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, under the 
direction of Samuel TT. Herrick. 
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BILL HUGHES HEADS 
OWN COMPANY 

W. N. “Bill” Hughes, who until 
April 1 of this year was manager of 
the Midwest Division of Chisholm- 
Ryder Company in charge of manu- 
facturing and sales, has formed his 
own company under the name of 
“Bill” Hughes Company, Inc. with 
headquarters at Columbus, Wisconsin, 
and will handle a general line of food 
processing and cutting equipment. 
“Bill” is well known among food proc- 
essors throughout the United States, 
and especially in the Midwest. He is 
a charter member and past president 
of the Young Guard Society, a charter 
member of the Forty-Niners, and a 
member of the Old Guard Society. 

Bill has had wide experience with 
food processing equipment. After at- 
tending Ripon College at Ripon, Wis- 
consin, he was employed as a design 
engineer and sales engineer for the 
Berlin-Chapman Company covering 
the Eastern part of the United States 
until the close of 1936. On January 1, 
1937 he joined Chisholm-Ryder Com- 
pany at Columbus, Wisconsin, and 
shortly thereafter moved his home to 
Columbus. 

In announcing Bill's resignation in 
a letter to his customers, E. McKinley, 
sales manager of the Chisholm-Ryder 


R. H. Allen 


W. N. Hughes 


Company, said “Bill Hughes has done 
a wonderful job for this company 
and will be very difficult to replace. 
We can only wish him well in what- 
ever activities he may enter into be- 
cause he has our friendliest of feel- 
ings.” 

The address of the home office of 
the new company is at 632 Charles 
Street, Columbus, Wisconsin, _ tele- 
phone 504. The company will serve 
as manufacturers representatives for 
Urschel Laboratories, makers of high 
speed cutting equipment for all food 
products, for A. K. Robins & Com- 
pany, Inc., makers of a general line of 
food processing equipment, and of 
other manufacturers. The company 
also contemplates the building of some 
food processing equipment. 


OLNEY QUALITY GRADER 


STRAIGHT LINE 
for 


PEAS & GREEN LIMA BEANS 


Proven In Comparative Tests By Leading Food Processors 
Tc Be The Most Efficient Separator Available. 

This Forty Inch Grader gives the same high quality per- 
formance as the Thirty Inch Reel Grader that has proven 


iself so effective for over 20 years. 


20%, Better Brine Recovery 


Write e Phone e Wire 


G=ORGE J. OLNEY, INC. 


Over 40 Years Service for the Food Industry 
WESTERNVILLE, NEW YORK 


Entirely New Design With Wider Flotation Tank 
Double Deck, High Speed, Vibrating Screen Discharge 
/y More Capacity Than Standard Reel Models 
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Chisholm-Ryder Company (Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.) has announced the ap- 
pointment of R. H. (Bob) Allen as its 
sales representative in Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Upper Michigan, and Northern 
Illinois, succeeding Bill Hughes, who 
resigned as of March 31, 1961. Bob 
has been in the food processing indus- 
try since 1947 in sales and service and 
has been manager of CRCO’s Cana- 
dian subsidiary since November 1959. 
He is 35, married, and has two 
daughters. 


Urschel Laboratories, Inc. has ap- 
pointed the newly formed “Bill” 
Hughes Company, Inc. of Columbus, 
Wisconsin, as its sales representative 
covering the Central States, on a non- 
exclusive basis. 


Continental Can Company has pub- 
lished a pictorial article on activities 
of the company‘s Metal Research and 
Development Department, which ex- 
plains the manner in which Conti- 
nental concentrates upon new and im- 
proved metal containers and _fabri- 
cating equipment designed to lower 
costs, increase speeds, and improve 
quality. Copies are available from the 
Industrial Relations Department, Con- 
tinental Can Company, 100 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


...the name that’s always 
stood for QUALITY first 


STEAM-JACKETED KETTLES, TANKS, MIXERS 


... fabricated to specifications in all 
corrosion-resistant metals 


BUILT TO CURRENT A.S.M.E. CODE 


... and used by leading food processors 


FOR PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 


We invite your inquiry, without obligation 


B. H. HUBBERT & SON, INC. 


Craftsmen in Hard Metals Since 1903 
1311 S. Ponca Street, Baltimore 24, Maryland 
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MARKET NEWS 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Buying Selective as Distributors Guard 
Against Out-of-Stock Situations—Eco- 
nomic Conditions Cause Concern—Prices 
Hold Firm 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, April 21, 1961 
THE SITUATION—Buying is be- 
coming more selective as the 1960 pack 
marketing year draws to a close. Can- 
ned foods distributors are still in the 
market for short items to guard against 
possible temporary out-of-stocks until 
1961 packs begin to move. However, 
there is inclination among 
buyers to withdraw to the sidelines 
in the case of products which prices 
have been softening as canners seek 
to cut down carry-overs prior to opera- 

tions on the new season's packs. 
THE OUTLOOK—Grocery product 
distribution is carefully evaluating the 
potential inflationary factors em- 
bodied in the economic measures of 
the new Administration and the devel- 
opment of President Kennedy's farm 
program. These moves, it is generally 
agreed, will have a pronounced effect 
both upon canned foods prices and 
consumer purchasing power in the 
coming season. Aside from this. near- 
term buying policy appears to indi- 
cate a continued conservative replace- 
ment policy by distributors and gen- 
eral adherence to “working inven- 
tories,” with little thought of inven- 
tory accumulation in anticipation of 

rising values in evidence thus far. 
TOMATOES—W hile low-priced 
Florida tomatoes are offering greater 
competition to canners both in the 
tri-states and midwest, packers in these 
latter areas, with minimum Carryovers, 
show little disposition to drop their 
prices and apparently are confident 
that they will be able, with day-to-day 
small-lot sales, to clear unsold stocks 
around current price levels. Tri-state 
packers continue to hold standard 1s 
on the basis of $1.0714, with an oc- 
casional lot at $1.05, with 303s hold- 
ing at $1.35, 214s at $2.25, and 10s at 
$7.50 to $8.00. This compares with 
Florida offering at $1.221% for 303s, 
$2.10 for 2148, and $7.00 for 10s. Mid- 
western canners hold standards at 
$1.10 on Is, $1.40 on 303s, and $2.35 
on 10s. California canners, facing 
higher costs this season, are also show- 


ing firm price views on tomatoes, list- 
ing standard 303s at $1.40, 
$2.05 and 10s at $7.25. 


PEAS—Buyers are scouring the mar- 
ket for No. 10 peas in all grades, with 
offerings on the short side and prices 
strong. In 303s, midwestern standards, 
where available, are reported to be 
had at $1.30 to $1.35, with $1.35 gen- 
erally bottom in the East. 

BEANS—Some easiness continues in 
evidence in green beans. While can- 
ners quote standard cut 303s at $1.15, 
it is reported that business has been 
done in some instances at 214 to 5 
cents under that level. The market 
for extra standards in the tri-states is 
held at $1.35, with fancy quoted at 
$1.45-$1.50 on cut green beans and 
$1.65 on fancy cut wax beans. . 

SPINACH—Moderate inquiry was 
aig in spinach here this week. 
In the East, tri-state canners are quot- 
ing fancy 303s at $1.40, with 214's at 
$2.10 and 10s at $7.50. California can- 
ners quote new pack on the basis of 
$1.20 for fancy 303s, $1.65 for 214s 
and $5.00 for 10s—well above the 
levels at which carryover spinach had 
been offering recently. 

CORN—There was no change in 
the situation on canned corn during 
the week. Standard 303s are stg 


much out of the picture in the East, 
but are offered in a limited way in 
the Midwest at $1.40. On extra stand- 
ards, tri-state packers quote 303s at 
$1.45-$1.50 on golden. 


THE ALMANAC 


OF THE CANNING, FREEZING, PRESERVING INDUSTRIES 


1961 EDITION 
Ready June 15, 1961 
Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


Off Press 
1-9 Copies $5.00 ea. 
Standing Orders $4.00 ea. 
10-19 Copies $4.00 ea. 
20 and over Copies $3.00 ea. 


Send all orders to: 


THE ALMANAC 
9 Court St., Westminster, Md. 


at 


APPLE SAUCE—Canners are show- 
ing more willingness to consider under- 
the-market bids on apple sauce as 
they seek to move out unsold holdings 
from last season’s pack. The market 
is quoted at $1.45 for fancy 303s and 
$8.00 for 10s, f.o.b. canneries, but these 
prices are reported to be coming in 
for some shading. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—With dis- 
tributors fairly well covered on_ re- 
cent buying, particularly in fruit cock- 
tail, new business in California and 
Northwest canned fruits remains on 
the quiet side. While export buying 
on the Coast during the past season 
showed some upturn, apparently the 
volume of sales did not reach the 
totals some canners had anticipated. 
Hence, there is more inclination to 
move out stocks in advance of the new 
packing season, and buyers are look- 
ing for more “special price” offerings 
before the new season gets under way. 
Continued easiness is reported on 
choice apricots, with 303s offerings at 
$1.75 and 214s at $2.75, f.o.b. coast 
canneries. Buying in fruit cocktail 
has tapered off since canners moved 
prices up. Only fill-in’ purchases are 
reported in peaches, with freestones 
getting a good part of the action cur- 
rently. Pears and plums, while rela- 
tively steady, are moving only in 
limited volume at the wholesale level. 


CITRUS—Fasiness continues the 


dominant feature in Florida citrus 


juices, with buyers proceeding cauti- 
ously until they are convinced that 
the market has bottomed out for the 
current move. Packer quotations re- 
main unchanged. 


SARDINES—With the market mov- 
ing into the season of warm-weather 
demand, buyers are showing a little 
more interest in Maine sardines, which 
hold unchanged at $8.75 to $9.00 per 
case, f.o.b. cannery basis. California 
sardines are also coming in for more 
attention, canners quoting 48/Is at 
$7.65 per case. 


SALMON—Trading in salmon is 
relatively light, reflecting the sold-up 
position of the market on wanted 
grades. Much of the current interest 
is on pinks and chums, which are ex- 
tremely short. Reds are available 
fair volume, but remain strong, pice 
wise. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Weather Delays Planting Schedules— 
Trading Slow Due To Shortages in Sta- 
ples—Still a Sellers Market 


By “Midwest” 
Chicago, April 20, 1961 


THE SETUATION—Local canners 
would like to see growers working in 
the fields right now but the weather 
man has been most uncooperative to 
date. Supplies of unsold peas and 
corn are so short that everyone con- 
cerned will be pushing for packs as 
early as possible. However, as this is 
written, fields in many parts of II 
linois, Indiana and Wisconsin are 
under a foot or more of snow which 
is not conducive to an early. start. 
Midwestern canners and growers were 
plagued by weather difficulties all 
through the growing season last year 
and they are not very enthusiastic 
about living through another session 
of the same. Nevertheless, the current 
season is starting off on the wrong foot 
and everyone has their fingers crossed. 
A repetition of last year could really 
foul things up. 

Trading during the past week has 
not improved a bit and there is little 
likihood of any improvement until 
additional merchandise is available for 
sale. Buyers cannot buy what they 
want the most and they are not in- 
clined to buy something else just be- 
cause it is available. This condition 
has created a rather inconsistant mar- 
ket with the very short items showing 
up extremely strong and price shading 
and declining markets where canners 
are pushing for sales. The prime ex- 
amples in the latter group would have 
to be apricots and citrus which have 
slipped a long ways since opening 
prices were named. Bottled catsup is 
also on the sloppy side and applesauce 
prices are not what they used to be. 
However, it is still a seller’s market 
lor the most part and there are good 
possibilities this situation may carry 
over into new packs. 


MA'TOES—Cheaper offerings 
fron the South are still having no 
on local listings as Midwestern 
apparently feel their stock 
posi on justifies current prices. Cali- 
lor canners, faced with higher raw 
stoc. costs this season, are likewise 
hold firm and expect to continue 
thai vay. They are asking and getting 
S15) ‘or 303 choice solid pack, $2.50 
for »s and $8.10 for tens. Locally, 
tt! ‘ough to find really good extra 
= rds and those canners that have 
the 


usually expect to receive $1.65 
‘3s and $8.50 for tens. Of course, 
so « (led extra standards are quoted 


for 
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as low as $1.50 and $8.00 but there is 
about as much difference in quality 
as there is in price. 

BEANS—The recent price cutting 
flurry in New York on fancy beans 
was rather short lived with the situa- 
tion now back to normal. The trade 
are buying on the routine side with 
most of their attention now turned to 
Blue Lakes. Spot stocks are nil with 
the average buyer ready and willing 
to buy anything in the way of fancy 
cuts or whole beans. This market will 
really be bare before another pack 
rolls around and the trade here are not 
hesitating to come up with their 1961] 
bookings now that canners have asked 
for them. This season should start off 
with a rush. 

BEETS—Every time a canner issues 
a printed list of canned beets he usu- 
ally does so for the purpose of in- 
forming contract buyers of current 
prices and indicate at the same time 
that just about nothing is left for sale 
on the open market. The trade are 
now scrambling for fancy sliced in 
both 303s and tens and also whole 
beets in all sizes and counts but they 
are showing little success. This has 
developed into a real tight market 
with prices inching up right along. 
Fancy sliced are no less than $1.15 and 


up to $1.20 with tens at $6.00 to $6.25. 
The entire line is higher likewise with 
no relief in sight until fall. 

CORN—No change to report on 
this situation since last week and there 
should be little or none until another 
pack in August. The advertised brands 
have some special allowances on corn 
which is difficult to understand unless 
they are there just to sweeten up the 
rest of the line being featured. Inde- 
pendents have no intentions of doing 
anything similar as they have never 
had it so good. Prices are unchanged 
and if there is any change it will be 
upward. 

PEAS—tThere will be no start on 
pea plantings in this area for a while 
and canners can become somewhat ap- 
prehensive when they look outside 
and remember the delays of last year. 
They want no part of that again as. 
pea prices are now up to where they 
are profitable and any kind of a rea- 
sonable pack could be very interesting. 
Prices are strong on spot shipments 
with fancy threes at no less than $1.55 
with tens at $9.50 while extra standard 
fours are held at $8.50. Standards are 
so short that finding them is more im- 
portant than the price quoted. 

CRANBERRY SAUCE—Almost. 
every cranberry canner has had some 
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REGISTERED .TRADE-MARK 


CANNING MACHINERY OF QUALITY 


FOR 


PEAS — LIMA BEANS — TOMATOES — STRING BEANS 
APPLES — CHERRIES — BERRIES — ETC. 


Manufacturers of the Famous 


‘‘Monitor’’ 


WHIRLPOOL BLANCHER 
PEA CLEANER 
ELEVATORS 


‘*Monitor’’ 


CHERRY PITTER 
TOMATO WASHER 
GRADERS 


AND MANY MORE 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
BROCTON, NEW YORK 
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Eighth Edition 


A 
COMPLETE 
COURSE in 

CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook and 
Instruction Book 


for Managers, Superintendents 
Brokers & Buyers 
and all those who want 
to KNOW Canned Foods 


This is the EIGHTH Revi- 
sion, over 400 pages, covering 
all the newest and latest prod- 
ucts, Fruits, Vegetables, Meats, 
Milk, Soups, Preserves, Pickles, 
Condiments, Juices, Butters, 
Dry Packs (soaked), Dog Foods 
and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from 
the field through to the ware- 
house. 


Special emphasis has been giv- 
en to formulae and procedure. 
This information is widely used 
for new products and for proc- 
essors to check ingredients, cook- 
ing times, temperatures and the 
like. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Price $15 postpaid 
Size 6x9—400 Pages 


Published & Copyrighted By 
THE CANNING TRADE 
Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 

fe 2504 St. Paul Street 
i. Baltimore 18, Md. 
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kind of a deal during the past thirty 
days or so but the deals have now been 
terminated. The average distributor 
has covered fairly well in the mean- 
time as heavy stocks are not needed 
anyhow for current sales between now 
and another Thanksgiving. Most fac- 
tors are quoting one pound at $1.65 for 
strained or whole with tens at $10.25. 


APPLE SAUCE—Here is an item 
that has bent a little under the pres- 
sure to sell. Sauce canners recently 
worked the price of fancy grade up to 
$1.50 for 303s and $8.25 for tens and 
enjoyed some volume business before 
the advance. However, since then they 
became a little anxious and _ prices 
have been sliding to where the trade 
can now buy at $1.40 and $8.00. Sup- 
plies appear to be ample. 

WEST COAST FRUITS—The re- 
cent reductions in the price of Cling 
peaches by canners of advertised 
brands has not effected the independ- 
ent market which continues at $2.40 
basis 214 choice. Standards have 
climbed up to $2.25 from the low of 
$2.20 and should stay that way. There 
are all kinds of deals on apricots as 
canners continve to push sales in an 
effort to clean up before the new pack. 
Choice 214s, both halves unpeeled and 
whole peeled, are readily available at 
$2.75 with 303s at $1.75, a long way 
from the opening list. On the other 
hand, fancy cots are very tight with 
prices close to those named originally. 
It’s that old law of supply and de- 
mand. Choice pears, contour peeled, 
are offered at $3.30 for 214 and $2.15 
for 303s but popular counts of tens 
are tough to find. It would be easy to 
sell anything like prune plums or 
sweet cherries if they were available 
and that again is a different story. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Activity Spurred by Promotional Allow- 
ances—Asparagus Opens Higher 


By “Golden Stater” 
San Francisco, April 20, 1961 
THE market 
this week was spurred somewhat by 
incentive promotional allowances 
granted by advertised brands on many 
items including vegetables in short 
supply, as well as fruit in ample sup- 
ply. Independents have not met these 
allowances as they feel that the spread 
in prices is right and that there is no 
need to offer concessions in view of 

the condition of the market. 


ASPARAGUS—Feature of the mar- 
ket this week is the receipt of opening 
prices on canned asparagus. The 
grower’s price of 1214¢ per pound on 


both green and green tipped and 
white, has been set as against a price 
last year of 1114¢ a pound for green 
and 11¢ a pound for green tipped and 
white. Canners prefer green tipped 
and white because of the short carry- 
over situation on this style as a result 
of strong export demand. USDA esti- 
mates the California crop will be 19 
percent smaller than last year, and 
that for the Northwest down 6 percent. 

All green asparagus prices opened 
25¢ a dozen higher on picnics which 
lists colossal at $3.40, mammoth/ large 
at $3.35, large/medium at $3.30, and 
medium/small at $3.25. In 300's colos- 
sal is up 25¢ a dozen over last year’s 
opening at $3.95, up 20¢ on mam. 
moth/large at $3.85, 15¢ increase on 
large/medium at $3.75, with medium/ 
small at $3.70. In green tipped and 
white, picnics are up 20¢ a dozen at 
$2.90 down the line, colossal, mam- 
moth /large, large/medium, medium/ 
small. Green and white 300's are up 
30¢ a dozen over last year’s openings 
at $3.50 for colossal, $3.40 for mam- 
moth /large, large/medium, medium/ 
small. ‘The advance in price seems 
justified over the increase in growers’ 
prices over last year and other cost 
increases. 


Shuttleworth 


UNIVERSAL UNSCRAMBLER 


NOW... 


One Unscrambler 
to handle your 
full cans from 202 
to 404 inclusive, in- 
cluding flats and 


Adjustable from 
one size to another 
in minutes. 


Extremely gentle 
as well as portable. 


Designed 
by Canne:s 
for Cannes 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATIO?: 
WRITE OR PHONE 190 


SHUTTLEWORTH, INC., 
Warren, Indiana 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NOA Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
(Basis 6/10's) 


1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, Sept. 1.... 853,947 849,153 
Pack, Beginning of 

Season to Apr. 1 ... 4,010,080 3,309,284 
Supply to Apr. 1 ..... 4,864,027 4,158,437 
Shipments during March 333,360 250,039 
Shipment, Sept. 1 to 

APP. 2,399,461 2,199,889 
Stocks, Apr. 1 ....+.-- 2,464,566 1,958,548 

CANNED APPLE SAUCE 
(Actual Cases) 
1959-60 1960-61 

Carryover, Sept. 1 .... 1,994,854 2,155,788 
Pack, Beginning of 

Season to Apr. 1 .... 17,094,317 17,536,181 
Supply to Apr. 1 ...... 19,089,171 19,691,969 
Shipments during March 1,572,563 1,518,570 
Shipments, Sept. 1 to 

APP. 10,641,631 10,461,618 
Stocks, APP. 1 8,447,540 9,230,351 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(Actual Cases) 


1959-60 1960-61 
Carryover, July 1 ..... 197,433 335,740 
4,128,487 2,218,860 
Total Supply ......... 41325.920 2,554,600 
Shipments during March 250,437 171,927 
Shipments, July 1 to 
Stocks, Apr. 1 .......- 1/088.703 403,969 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 


Veterans Administration Supply De- 
pot, P. O. Box 27, Hines, IIL, has 
asked for bids on the following FRO- 
ZEN FOOD requirements, to be 
opened on the date stated: Apples, 
Asparagus, Beans, Blueberries, Boysen- 


berries, Broccoli, Brussel Sprouts, 
Cauliflower, Cherries, Corn, Mixed 
Vegetables, Orange Juice, Peaches, 


Peas, Raspberries, Rhubarb, Spinach, 
Squash, Strawberries—May 16, 1961. 


NATURAL SMOKE IN 
LIQUID FORM 


This story originates down in Texas, 
where most everybody has some kind 
of barbecuing facilities in their back 
yards, and where hickory wood is 
plentiful. It all started some five 
years »go—in the backyard of a family 
that liked the taste of hickory-smoke 
flavoring in a number of different 
foods »s well as in barbecued meats. 


With modern kitchens, the problem 
Was (hot they just couldn’t impart that 
good «'ct smoke-house flavor to foods 
excey by cooking in the patio bar- 
becuc pit: and except on occasions, 
that k up entirely too much time. 

4! proved quite a challenge to 
the n 1 the house, which happened 
to by 8. Sutton and his three sons. 
One ie boys was in college at that 
time joring in chemistry. Being 
exper ‘ntally minded, he convinced 
his « ind brothers that there must 
be Se. way to condense smoke into 
a liq) that would impart that same 
rich ‘ural smoky tang to kitchen- 
cook: 


asserole dishes, soups, gravies, 
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sauces, seafoods and especially ranch 
style beans. 

After many disappointments, and 
the expenditure of most of the fam- 
ily’s “recreational allowance,” the 
Suttons found a way to slow-burn 
hickory wood chips, gather and con- 
dense the smoke to form a pure amber- 
colored liquid. Their hobby has now 
been capitalized under the name of 
Sutton Smo-King Products, Inc., P. O. 
Box 13444, Dallas, Texas, and their 
plant on State Highway 114 at Luna 
Road is running around the clock to 
supply flavor that leaves no trace of 
that objectionable after-taste so fre- 
quently experienced. 


RECORD CLING PEACH 
CROP SEEN 


A record crop of cling peaches 
ranging from 10 to 22 percent larger 
than the record 1960 crop, is indicated 
by data just released by the Cling 
Peach Advisory Board. The 1960 crop 
before green drop and including off 
grades, totaled 658,242 tons. If grow- 
ing conditions continue favorable, the 
1961 crop could fall somewhere _be- 
tween 720 and 800 thousand tons. 
The estimate is based on an increase 
of some 5,000 acres of trees coming 
into commercial production over and 
above some 5,000 tree removals, and 
average, to better than average, yields. 


FROM FIELD 
THROUGH 


Robins 


TO PROFITS 


There’s a direct line vegetables can take 
from the field to profitable sales for you... 
and it runs right through Robins 
processing equipment. 

Robins equipment is designed to keep in 
vegetables the things that belong there. 
The most flavor . . . the appetizing color 
...the delicious taste. Everything that makes 
sales easy. And... Robins equipment 
does it quickly, efficiently . . . profitably. 


Whatever you require in the way of 
equipment .. . a single machine or a com- 

plete, automatic line . . . Robins has 105 
years of experience and leadership that 
assures you more for your equipment dollar. 
Let Robins engineers help you solve your 
processing problems. 
for immediate service . . . or our catalog. 


A Kk. £0, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Equipment Since 1855 
713-729 E. Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, Md. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESSING VEGETABLES, MEATS, SEAFOOD 


POH 


Write or call today 
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ASPARAGUS 

Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
3.95 
3.85 
2000420004 3.75 
Moed.-Bmall 3.70 

Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal ..... 3.50 
Med.-Small 


Tri-St. Fcy., All Gr., No. 300 


Cuts & Tips 0 
Mid-W., Fcy., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz. 
No. 300 
No. 10 
BEANS, Stringless, Green 
East 


— = Style, 8 oz. ....1.05-1.10 
Fey., Cut. Gr. , No. 303 . -1.45-1.50 
Ex. St. Cut Gr., . 
7.50-8.30 
Std. Cut, No. 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 ...- -6.50-6.75 
Wax, Fcy., Wh., 3 ‘sv., 
Mo. BOB. 2.05 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 -1.60-1.6; 
NO. 10 
Ex. Std., No. 303. "1.50-1.52 


No. 10 -7.50-8. 


Cut, No. "303° 
No. 
Midwest 


Gr., Wh., Fcy., No. 303. .1.80-2.10 
BO «+ +11.50-12.50 


Cut, No. 303 eee 1.45-1.55 
OD) 9.00-9.50 
“St No. 303 1.40-1.50 
sta. "Cut, No. 303 15-1.22% 


No. BD . 6. 
Wax, Fey., “Cut, sv., 
303 


75-7.00 


No 

Std., 
No. 

South 

Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 303 ...... 1.90 
No. 


Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303. 


No. 10 
Std., No. 303 ...... ° 1.15-1.25 
6.25.6.50 
Blue Lakes 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 303 ..2.45 
@ av... Mo. BOS 02.30 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 10.00 
4 Mo. BOB 1.80 
BD -65 
sv., No. 303....... 1.50 
sta. “No. 
BEANS, 
East 


Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303 .2.50-2.60 


0. 
Small, No. 303 ......eeeeeee 2.10 
12.25-12.50 
Medium, No. 303 . 


NO. 10 1.00 
Ex. Std., G.aw., No. 303 ..1.45 
No. 10 -00 


Mid-West 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303.2.25-2.50 
13.75-14.00 
Small, No. 303 .2.00-2,10 
No. 303 
BD 11.00 
Ex. Sta., Gr. & w.. No. 303 ...1.45 
0. 
BEETS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 303 
Fey., Sliced, ‘No. ‘303 
No. BD 6.50 
Midwest, Fcy., oz. ...82% 
1.15-1.20 
Diced, No. 303 . 


No. 10 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, 
No. 10 


Mid-West, Diced, 
30. 


1 
10 6 
sliced, No. "303. 
CORN 


East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 303 ........1.65-1.75 
20 
Ex. Std., No. 303 ......1.45-1.50 
BO. 26 
Std., No. 303 ..........1.40-1.45 
No. BD 
Shoepeg, Fcy., No. 303. -1.70-1.80 
BO. 20 
Ex. se No. 303 .......1.50-1.65 
Mid West 
W.K., C. S., Gold., Fey., 
No. 
Ex. Std., No. 303 . 
No. 


Co. Gent., 
Ex. Std., No. 303 oseseceey 
No. 10 sess 
Std., No. 303 
No. "8.20 
PEAS 
East Alaskas 
1 sv., No. 303 ........2.50-2.60 
B B GB. 
BV., NO. BOS 
3 
3s 
x 


Sta., 2 sv., No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 
3 sv., No. "303 
No. 10 


Std., 3 sv., No. 303 ...... 1.35-1.40 


3 BV.5 MO. 10 
€ BO. BOB 


Pod. Run, No. 303 secccseekeae 
No. 


East 
Fey., Pod. Run, No. 303 be 50-1.60 
8.75: 


Ex. Std., 1.40-1.45 

No. 10 0 0.00.00 000000 

1.35-1.40 

Midwest Alaskas 

Fey., 1 sv., 8 oz. .......1.65-1.75 

2 sv., No. 303 .......2.00-2.05 

2 sv., No. 10 ........12.00-12.25 

3 av., Mo. BOB 1.60-1.65 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 0z. .....95-.97% 

3 sv., No. BOS . 

3 No. 10 .... -8.50-9.00 

4 sv., No, 303 ........1.35-1.40 

> 8.00-8.25 


3 sv., NO. BOS 
MO. 


4 sv., No. 303 .......1.30: 2.35 
4 No. 20 ..... 


Mid-West Sweets 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 ........1.60 


Fey., 4 No. 303... -1.50-1.55 
No. 10 -8.50-8.75 
Ungraded, "No. 303. ..1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
Ex. Std., 3 sv. . No. 303 00% 1.45 
4 sv., No. 303 ..... Peer 
Ungraded, No. 303 ...... ‘1. red 
BD 
Std., Ung., No. 303 ...... 1.30. 
No. 7.25-7.50 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 2%.....1.65 
East, Fey., No. 2%.....1.55-1.69 
5.50-5.75 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fcy., No. 303 ....1. 
NO. BY 
N. ¥., Bey., 
5.75 
SPINACH 
Tri-State, Fcy., No. 303 ..... 1.45 


MO. BUY 2.15 
BNO. 10 
Fey., No. -1,15-1.20 
-1.80-1.85 
. 10 5.50-5.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 303. .1.15-1.17% 
SWEET POTATOES 
Tri-States. syr., Nc 303.....1.56 
WO. B DE. 2.10 
BD. 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States 
Ex. Std., No. 303 .. 


1.60 
+ 2:35-2.40 
-8.50-9.50 


10 
Mia: ‘West, Fey., "No. 1 
NO. 303 85 


NO. BY 
No. 10 0668 
Ex. Std., No. 1 
Me. BY 
BD 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 .. 
No. ZU 
Calif. Fey., S.P., No. 303 ...1.85 
No. 2% 
Std., NO. che AO 
7.25 
Bt, “No. 303 ... 1.50 
Temas, Std., No. 303 ........1.35 
NO. 10 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Foy., 14 OZ. .......0- -1.70 
INNO. 10 
Mid-West, Fcy., 14 oz. 
East, Fey., 14 
TOMATO PASTE 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. 
No. 10 (per doz.) 
Mid-West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% ....14.00 


TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 1.7% 
No. 10. 600 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.045, 
East, Fcy., 1.045 No. 1......1.10 
BD 


FRUITS 


APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303 .....1.40-1.45 
No. 10 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
Fey., NO. BOB ck 
Choice, No. 303 
No. 10 
APPLES (East) 
MO. 10 OO 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fcey., No. 2% ......4. 
Chole, No. 2% 


-7.85-8.00 


-10.25-10.50 
2.45 


Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 2%... .4.00 
BIO. 20. 

BLUEBERRIES 
No. 300 H/S ........+++.2.75-2.85 
No. 10, Water ...... 
CHERRIES 
R.8.P., — No. 303. .2.10-2.30 
13.50-15.00 
Fey., NO. 2Y% 
No 
20.00 
COCKTAIL 
NO. BOS «2.15 
BO. BY 
No. 303 .........2.00-2.05 


ANNED FOOD PRICES— 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 
Fla, Fey., No. 303 .........1.90 
Fey., Citrus Salad, 


PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303..1.87% 
No. 2 60600000000 
Choice, No. 
BO. BH .2.40-2.45 
NO. 10 8.25°8,50 
BNO. BI cde 
Me. 10 +++ »8.00-8,25 
Elberta, Fey., "No. "2% -2,85-2.95 
10.50 
Choice, INO. BH 2.30 
NO. 10 ce 
PEARS 
0000000000000. 
2.15 
No. oe. 12.35 
0. 2 3.00-3.05 
11.35 
PINEAPPLE—Per case 
(Toll & Wfge. extra) 
Fey., Sl., 24/2....6.95 


6.95 
6/40” -95 
Std., Half Slices, 24/2: 5.10 
24/2 % 


PLUMS, PURPLE 
N.W., Fey., No. 303 ........—= 
Choice, 
No. 2 


10 


3.30 
No. 10 


JUICES 


APPLE 
Midwest, 1 qt. gl. .......2.20-2.25 


CITRUS BLENDED 


Fla., No. 2, S/A-N......1.25-1.30 
2.85-3.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2, S/A-N..1.574%4-1.62% 
3.75-3.85 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 ....... 2.75 
2.85 
TOMATO 
East, Fey., No. 2 ......1.20-1.25 


2.65 


46 oz. 
Calif.. Fey., NO. 2 
GB OB, 2. 


7 


FISH 


SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 


Med., Red, No. IT ..+-81.00- 
%'s cs ee 
P.S. Sockeye, 


to do to 


ssssssses 


Pink, Tall, No. 1 
1 

Tall, No. 1 ...... 25. 
14.00-15. 


ES—Per case 


Calif.. Ovals. 24/1’s .....4.25-4 9 
No. 1 T., Nat. 

Maine, 4 Oil Keyless ..8./5-9. 
% Key Carton ....---+ _ 

4.7) 

Medium 

Broken ...... 3.60 


TUNA—Per Case 


Fey., White Meat, %’s 14.5 )-15.00 
Fey., Light Meat, %'Ss.... “11.00 
Chunks ..... 5 0-10.00 
Grated ..... 6.75 
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+BY 
Std., No. 1... 
Fl Io 303 ...1.22%-1.25 
4 sv., No. 303 
01.65 
is .-10.00 
St 50 
25 
Std., NO. 2% 
+ 
24 
= 


